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EMERGENCIES 
AND SAFETY 


On page 14 of this issue of the 
HOME SAFETY REVIEW appears an 
account of some of the emergency 
measures used to secure electric 
power for the operation of heating 
devices during the ice and sleet 
storms which swept the Great Lakes 
area January 1 and 2. 


The use of extension cords to carry 
current from one house to another is 
a practice which breaks many rules, 
regulations and laws governing the 
transmission and use of electric 
power. Such methods cannot be en- 
dorsed by any official or authorita- 
tive organization. 


However, it must be admitted that 
emergencies do occur in the natural 
course of living, and that such emer- 
gencies must sometimes be met 
through the use of unusual and bi- 
zarre methods. 


The methods that were used in the 
cases cited were made necessary by 
the inability of utility companies, 
even with additional emergency 
crews, to handle all requests for their 
services. That they worked cannot 
be denied. We have not received any 
reports of accidents resulting from 
use of these makeshift methods. 


Granting that there are times when 
it is necessary to perform acts which 
involve a certain amount of risk, it 
should be obvious that such acts 
should be performed only with full 
knowledge of the risks involved and 
with careful attention to every pos- 
sible safety consideration. 


In other words, we hope that those 
who used extension cords to keep 
their furnaces going, realized the 
hazards involved and were prepared 


to meet them. 
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@HOME ACCIDENT 


Home accident deaths increased by 
3 per cent in 1947, as contrasted with 
1946. It was an increase of 8 per 
cent since 1938. 


The total number of deaths in 
homes during 1947, according to pre- 
liminary calculations, amounted to 
33,500, as contrasted with 32,500 re- 
ported in 1946. Disabling accidents 
totalled 5,000,000, and permanent dis- 
abilities among these are estimated 
to have been 130,000. 

These accidents are estimated to 
have cost Americans $700,000,000. 

As shown in the tables on this 
page, the greatest increase (800 
deaths) was found in the group listed 
as “All Others” which included many 





Deaths by Type of Accident 


Type 1946 1947 
rere 16,400 16,800 + 2% 
a ee 5,800 5,500 — 5% 
Firearms .... 1,446 1,247 —14% 
GQ) :'x070n5 Gas 1,250 1,250 
Suffocation .. 1,400 1,700 +21% 
iy 1,650 1,650 
AD GC... « 4,600 5400 +17% 


deaths attributed to excessive heat. 
Next largest increase (400) was in 
the classification of ‘‘Falls,’’ while the 
increase in the classification ‘Suffo- 





DEATHS INCREASE 


cation” deaths (300), represented the 
greatest percentage increase, 21 per 
cent. 


A considerable drop was noted in 
deaths resulting from firearms, when 
considered in terms of percentage 
(14 per cent), but the decrease in 
burn deaths (5 per cent) amounted 
to 300, as contrasted to a drop of 200 
in firearms deaths. 





Deaths by Age Groups 


Age 1946 1947 

a ee 5,250 5,950 +12% 
5§ — 14...... 1,800 1,450 —19% 
15 — 24...... 1,250 1,100 —12% 
25 — 44...... 2,600 2,450 — 6% 
45 — 64...... 3,600 3,650 + 1% 
65 & over..... 18,000 18,900 + 5% 





In the age groups, babies and pre- 
school children showed the greatest 
increase, which amounted to 700 
more, up 12 per cent. The abnormally 
high birth rate of the preceding two 
or three years is probably responsible 
for this increase, and also may ac- 
count for the increase in suffocation 
deaths noted above. 

Excessive heat deaths are probably 
the most important factor in the in- 
creases in the age groups over 65 
with the increases in fall deaths also 
affecting this group. 





Home Accident Deaths for 


10 Years Ending with 1947 
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HOME ECONOMISTS CAN 


By Jeannette Campbell 


Home Service Department 
General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


There are many ways in which the 
Home Economist in Business can co- 
operate with organizations teaching 
home safety in a community. By the 
nature of her training, she is inter- 
ested in everything pertaining to the 
home. She is active in many or- 
ganizations in her community and 
works with iarge groups of home- 
makers and with young people. 

Not only is this true of the busi- 
ness home economist working in an 
individual community, but it also ap- 
plies to the home economist who is 
working for a large national business 
organization. Such home economists 
reach millions of women through 
personal appearances, written mate- 
rial, and radio programs. 

All of these women, those working 
on a national level as well as those 
employed in individual communities, 
are in an ideal position to integrate 
the teaching of safety with informa- 
tion on cooking, kitchen planning, 
clothing and home management. 

Consider, for example, the home 
economists employed by newspapers 
and magazines to write homemaking 
columns. A safety tip included in 
each daily column would be better 
than devoting a column to the sub- 
ject and then ignoring it for weeks 
or months. The one idea a day is 
more likely to be read, and the sub- 
ject of safety is called to the atten- 
tion of the homemaker each day, 
making her more conscious of it. 

Such a daily tip might occur in a 
separate box, but I think it would be 
most effective if incorporated in the 
column itself. 

Let’s say that I am preparing a 
recipe for avocado-grapefruit salad. 
I shall have to mention that the 
grapefruit must be peeled and sec- 
tioned and that the avocado must be 
peeled and cut into pieces. It is easy 
to add, “Be sure your kitchen knives 
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than dull ones. To peel grapefruit, 
be sure to cut away from you. This 
way, if the knife slips it does not cut 
you.” Then a short description of how 
to peel grapefruit could follow and, 
if possible, a picture or diagram 
showing how it is done. To cut grape- 
fruit properly is much easier and 
quicker as well as safer 


As another example, take an arti- 
cle on “getting a good breakfast,” in 
which many safety tips can be inter- 
spersed with the food information. 
How about the homemaker who 
comes down to the kitchen to get 
breakfast for the family wearing a 
flimsy housecoat with long flowing 
sleeves? And believe me, there are 
plenty who fall in that category. 
This is a dangerous practice when 
working around fire, as we all know. 





@ 
PROMOTE HOME SAFETY 


are sharp. Sharp knives are safer 


These homemakers can be warned '@ 


a food column about the danger o 
this practice. 

In magazine homemaking columns, 
when information is printed on ef- 
ficient ways to clean house, safety 
tips on the proper use of stepladders 
can be given. Stepladders have to be 
used, or maybe I should say—‘should 
be used’’—when cleaning walls and 
places too high to reach. Pictures 
could illustrate this very well — one 
“Don’t do this” for boxes piled on a 
chair and another “Do this” showing 
a good, sturdy stepladder with each 
step wide enough to stand on. 

Pictures are also excellent to show 
methods of storing household mate- 
rials. Besides pointing out that ade- 
quate storing facilities help with 
housekeeping and that good house- 
keeping is the foundation of safety, 
such pictures can also illustrate how 
to keep disinfectants, lye and clean- 
ing fluids out of reach of small chil- 
dren. 

The same idea is adaptable to radio 
programs. Most radio stations do not 
employ home economists, but much 
of the material used on their pro- 
grams is gathered from information 
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repared by home economists. 
| i @: economists supplying 











The 
this 

aterial can include safety tips in the 
same manner as in their newspaper 
columns. 





I believe that this is even more 
important in radio than in the news- 
paper or magazine. Showmanship is 
a necessary ingredient of the radio 
program, and home safety can be 
dressed up with bright sequin trim so 
that most women will listen. 


Perhaps the story about the two 
city girls, clad in brief shorts and 
halters, who rode past one of the old 
style general stores on bicycles will 
better illustrate my point. A city 
man who had stopped to buy some- 
thing commented, “The modern girl 
knows how to get her man better 
than her grandma did.” The wizened 
storekeeper sized up the girls for a 
moment before replying. “Wal, I 
never seen a_ successful merchant 
who put all his goods on display at 
once. The wise storekeeper shows 
one prize item at a time. That’s what 
their grandmas did.” 


It is better to give one prize item 
each day. It is difficult for women 
to absorb many ideas at one time. 

The same procedure can be used by 
home economists employed by gas 
and electric companies. Most sizable 
cities have a cooking school promo- 
tion in community theaters each 
year. Safety tips can be worked into 
the demonstrations easily and subtly. 
Foods to be used in the demonstra- 
tions can be chosen especially so that 
safety pointers can be discussed. 

Let’s start with the top of the 
range. Let’s assume that we are 
showing our audience how to cook 
beets with one of the new pressure 
saucepans. We are also showing how 
to fry potatoes in deep fat. 


Let’s take the pressure saucepan 
first. We show it to the women. We 
tell them that when they purchase a 
pressure saucepan, they should be 
sure to read the manufacturer’s di- 
rections carefully before attempting 
to use it. We stress the point that 
afety vents must be kept clean — 

nd we show how. 


We further show that the saucepan 
should never be more than 2% full of 
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food. During the cooking operation, 
we can demonstrate the need for 
keeping the handle of the saucepan 
and all other pans turned toward the 
back of the range so children can’t 
reach them and so older people will 
not brush against them. After the 
beets are cooked, we show the re- 
(Continued on page 15) 


5,000,000 CASUALTIES ON THE 

HOME FRONT. Louise Neuschutz. 

184 pp. Illustrated. New York, 

N. Y.: Beechhurst Press. 1947. 

$3.50. 

This is a comprehensive treatment 
of accidental injuries in the home, 
their causes and cures. It is divided 
—curiously—into 13 chapters, prob- 
ably without significance. Each chap- 
ter treats a particular type of acci- 
dent: falls, burns, electric shock, and 
so on, with special reference to acci- 
dents in the kitchen and two full 
chapters on hazards in and about the 
farm home. 

From the point of view of reada- 
bility, probably the most valuable 
parts of her book are the frequent 
case histories that are cited from 
newspaper accounts. Witness: 

“Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 19, 1944. 
Mrs. Dorothy Lange, 19-year-old wife 
of Staff Sergeant Lawrence T. Lange, 
was strangled to death last night 
when her blouse caught in the 
wringer of an electric washing ma- 
chine. The young couple had moved 
here last April after their marriage 
in New York.” 

Such a news story is certainly go- 
ing to make one read more carefully 
what Mrs. Neuschutz has to say 
about electric washing machines and 
wringer hazards. 


She has gathered her material 
from far and wide. She writes well, 
with an intensity which is occasion- 
ally but only partly relieved by a 
light, whimsical touch. For example, 
Chapter 8 she captions: “The Crucial 
Six K’s” in which she deals with 
“kitchen, cutlery, cans, cracked 
crockery and glass, cook stoves, cup- 
board doors, and cracked craniums. 
—Thomas Fansler, director, Home 
Division, National Safety Council. 








OU, TOO, CAN BE ATTRACTIVE—make 

program chairmen want you at 
their meetings—turn a new face to 
the community—make people ask to 
see and hear about home safety. 


It’s easy—make a sound slide film 
in full color. 


Actually, we’re not talking about 
a sound slide film, but about some- 
thing even better. It is something 
that will fit like a glove into the 
program of your Home Safety Com- 
mittee, that will be a part of your 
community, and that can be adapted 
to any group to which it is shown. 


job as a club project and assure them 
that you will purchase all of the fil 
necessary to get the job done. This 
is going to be the major expense. 

Assign one or two—not more — 
members of your committee to work 
with the photographer or photog- 
raphers. This will be necessary, as 
innumerable questions will come up 
from time to time during the shoot- 
ing. 

When the shooting has been com- 
pleted and the films have been re- 
turned from the processing plant, 
arrange a preview and run through 
the films with the script. 


HOW to make a 





The recipe follows: 

Ingredients —1. An amateur pho- 
tographer who has had experience 
with the use of color film or, even 
better, a lively camera club—in either 
case, you will need one or more pho- 
tographers equipped with cameras 
designed to shoot 35 mm. film. 2. A 
home safety committee with plenty 
of ideas, but with a willingness to 
adapt their ideas to the exigencies 
of color photography. 3. A budget 
for promotion from which can be 
squeezed anywhere from $35 to $135, 
depending upon the ambitions of the 
committee and the length of the film. 

Procedure—Decide what you want 
your sound slide film to do, then 
write a script that will do just that. 
It is important not to try to say too 
much, and it should be remembered 
that the pictures are going to tell a 
lot that can’t be said. 


Take your script to the camera 
club. Suggest that they take on the 


home safety 
Film 


You will find that you are going to 
have to rewrite the script and also 
that it will be necessary to take a 
few more pictures to fill holes that 
were not visualized in the original 
script. 

Finally, the job is done. All the 
pictures have been secured, the script 
has been polished up and you are 
ready for your first showing .. . but 
not quite. 

Who’s going to read the script? 
Who’s going to show the pictures? 
How will the pictures be keyed to 
the script? 

The first question is easily an- 
swered. Take all the applicants for 
the job of ‘reader’ and hold tryouts. 
Ask the program manager of your 
local radio station to be the judge. 

The question of who is going to 
show it depends upon where you are 
going to show it, whether admission 
is to be charged for the program 
and the attitude of the local motion 
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picture operators. You have to find 
@:. answer to this one. 


The pictures are keyed by putting 
a little mark on the script at every 
point where the picture is to be 
changed. At these points the reader 
flashes a light, rings a bell, or gives 
some other pre-arranged signal to 
the operator. 

As a final check for exactness of 
details and effectiveness of presenta- 
tion, you should stage a full dress 
preview before a selected audience, 
which should include capable critics 
such as your local radio and news- 
paper people, your home safety ex- 
perts, and one or two representatives 
of the clubs, schools and other groups 
who will be your prospective audi- 
ences. If there is any question raised 
by members of such a group, it is 
better to catch it and make any nec- 
essary alterations before the film is 
offered to the general public. 

Promotion of the film should be 
the easiest part of the total project. 
If you have been foresighted, you 
will have been giving publicity to the 
various stages of production, from 
the original acceptance of the job of 
doing the photography by the local 
camera club, through the selection of 
models and locales, down to the 
opinions expressed by the preview 
audience. There should be a number 
of production shots to offer to news- 
papers, radio interviews with the 
photographers on how much they 
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learned about home safety while tak- 
ing the photographs, as well as state- 
ments from various members of the 
committee concerning the reasons for 
undertaking the production. All these 
should stress the importance of get- 
ting information about home safety 
in the hands of every family in the 
community. 

Finally, you will write a letter to 
the person in charge of meeting pro- 
grams for every club and organiza- 
tion in the community. This letter 
should describe the production, tell 
its purpose, how long it will take to 
present it, who will present it, what 
sort of a meeting room is required 
for the presentation, and the name of 
the individual or individuals to whom 
requests for bookings should be di- 
rected. 

There are a few cautions to be 
observed, most of them in the pre- 
liminary stages of your work. It is 
wise to break the pace of the pro- 
duction by varying the time that your 
pictures will appear on the screen. 
A series of scenes remaining on the 
screen for six to eight seconds each 
should be broken by one or two re- 
maining only a second or two. Vary 
the subject matter of successive se- 
quences. Get an occasional outdoor 
shot in with the indoor shots and 
vice versa. Don’t neglect the use of 
close-up shots to illustrate details of 
preventive measures, but on the other 


(Continued on page 15) 









4 Robert Clark, Chairman of Hom 
Safety, and Ryan Hall, Presider) 
of the Hamilton (Ohio) Safety Counci 
wanted to tell everyone in Hamilton — 
how to prevent home accidents. De- 
ciding that a “‘sound slide film” would 

be the best method, they wrote a 
script and made preparations for 
shooting. 


O N b y Photographer Clark and Director 
Hall discovered that there are 

problems to be discussed and sur- 

mounted in photography. Exactly how 

would the young lady land if she 


took off on that slippery throw rug? 





The Hamilton Safety 
Council is investigating the 
possibility of making copies 
of the full set of slides. It 
is suggested that any home 
safety group interested in 
purchasing copies of the se- 
ries, along with the script, 
should make inquiry through 
the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 








3 Angles sometimes become impor- 
tant. How to show that unstable 
pile of books and at the same time 
show why the young lady is up there. 
The problems were more time con- 
suming than difficult. Flat lighting 
required by color film meant careful 
adjustment of lights. 


A. Photography finished, the shots 
were sorted, a story built up and 
a new script, quite different from the 
“shooting script” was dictated by 
Director Hall as Cameraman Clark 
runs through the slides. 
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@ Titles and captions had to be 
o> worked out, lettered and photo- 
graphed—all in color, remember. 
6 The first test of the finished prod- 
uct was presented to the cast of 
the film with Mr. Hall as the narra- 
tor. A few changes were suggested 
but everybody was happy, and when 
the film (really a series of color film 
slides) was offered to clubs and 
schools in the community, there was 
a grand rush for bookings. It is posi- 
tively asserted that there are few 


people in Hamilton who have not seen 
the film. 














(This is the first of a series 
on poisons in the home) 


sneaky 


KILLERS! 


EROSENE is not a virulent poi- 

son. Compared with many other 
substances used in the home, it is 
safe to use and handle. Unless large 
quantities are taken into the stom- 
ach, it seldom causes ill effects. 


But kerosene, year after year, is 
killing in our homes at a rate rivalling 
that of any other poison taken inter- 
nally. Some partial studies of poison- 
ing among children indicate that as 
many as one-quarter or one-third of 
the home cases involve kerosene. A 
recent 10-year survey based on news- 
paper clippings (which certainly un- 
derstates the number of such acci- 
dents) revealed 530 cases. of children 
poisoned by drinking or swallowing 
kerosene. 

Seven out of every eight of the 
reported poisonings by kerosene in- 
volved babies under two years of age. 
Very few children over four — and 
very few adults—suffer from poison- 
ing by this material. The reason is 
not that older children and adults 
have greater resistance to kerosene’s 
toxic effects. The reason is, quite 
clearly, that only small children are 
likely to consume kerosene in a 
quantity large enough to cause harm. 

In case reports, there is a monoto- 
nous repetition of circumstances. 
There is a cup of kerosene in the 
kitchen, handy to the stove. The tod- 
dling baby, being of an experimental 
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No. 1 — Kerosene 


turn of mind, is ready and willing to 
take a good gulp of anything—par- 
ticularly anything that looks like 
water and reposes in a drinking cup. 

Kerosene does not have a particu- 





larly offensive taste, and baby “@) 
no awareness of the meaning of the 


odor. So baby may take a whole cup, 
or several ounces of the kerosene. 

Kerosene is mildly irritating to the 
digestive tract, but its greatest ef- 
fect is upon the respiratory system. 
Kerosene carried to the lungs by the 
blood stream causes severe edema, 
congestions, and hemorrhage. The ef- 
fects are similar to those of petro- 
leum distillate poisoning which affects 
those inhaling heavy concentrations 
of petroleum distillate vapors. How- 
ever, toxic concentrations of kerosene 
fumes are almost unheard of, and 
only the kerosene swallowed is a seri- 
ous problem. 

Methods of combatting kerosene 
poisoning are essentially the steps 
needed to keep infants from drinking 
the material. Here are a few point- 
ers: 

1. Never keep kerosene in drink- 
ing cups or other small open con- 
tainers. The only value of such 
storage is convenience in pouring 
onto wood fires that are reluctant 
to start—and the fire and explosion 
risk alone should discourage this 

(Continued on page 15) 
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By E. M. Gearhart, Jr. 


Home Safety Consultant 
National Safety Council 








their safe care and use 


A plane is a tool for smoothing 
boards or other surfaces of wood. 
Special types of planes are used for 
forming moldings, cutting grooves 
and rabbets, and for similar purposes. 

A plane consists of a smooth-soled 
stock of wood or metal, from the 
under side of which projects the cut- 
ting edge of a steel chisel, called the 
iron. 

Actually, the plane is a sort of 
chisel, with a convenient device for 
holding the blade at the proper level 
and preventing it from making too 
deep a cut in the wood. 

The plane iron, or chisel, should 
project beyond the bottom of the 
plane about the thickness of a hair. 
This will remove thin shavings, pro- 
duce a smoother surface, avoid cut- 
ting away too much of the wood, 
and make the plane easy to push 
across the surface of the wood. 

The plane iron is adjusted by 
sighting along the bottom of the 
plane and turning the adjusting nut 
or moving the iron forward until it 
projects evenly for the proper dis- 
tance. The bevel edge of the iron 
should be turned up, except on some 
special types of planes whose irons 
are set at an unusually low angle for 
cutting across the grain. 

The hazards connected with the 
use of a plane are not many, but 
just as serious and can cause injuries 
just as painful as those connected 
with the use of other hand tools. 

First, the board or other piece of 
wood on which you intend to work 
should be securely clamped in a vise, 
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or butted against a small block of 
wood or metal firmly fastened to the 
top of your work bench. 

Never attempt to hold in your hand 
a piece of wood on which you are 
using a plane. If the tool slips, you 
may slice a large “shaving” of skin 
from your hand or a finger. For the 
same reason, you should avoid plac- 
ing your hand in front of the plane. 

Be sure that the board is firmly 
held by the vise. If the grip is loose, 
the near end of the board may come 
up and strike you on the chin as 
you are pushing the plane out toward 
the far end. To avoid damaging the 
wood on which you are working, you 
may find it advisable to clamp it in 
the vise between two small pieces of 
scrap lumber. 


Be sure that there is nothing near 
the path which the plane will follow. 
If you keep the working area clear 
of tools and other pieces of wood, 
there will be no danger of bruising 
your hand against them if the plane 
should slip. 

Keep your hands and arms clear 
of the wood surface which you are 
planing. The edge or corner of a 
board which has been worked with 
a plane is amazingly sharp and may 
be edged with tiny splinters. It is 
possible to suffer a severe laceration 
from dragging the hand or wrist 
along the edge of a board as the 
plane is pushed forward. 

Do not keep your plane in a box 
with other tools. Place it on a wood 
shelf, blade down, to avoid damage 
to the cutting edge. 
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COOPERATION OF INDUSTRY 
FOR HOME SAFETY 


The recent release of the National 
Safety Council’s data sheet on “Cook- 
ing and Illuminating Gas” is an ex- 
ample of one of the ways in which 
American industries are cooperating 
in efforts to reduce the number of 
accidents in the home. 

The data sheet, which is one of a 
series of such sheets prepared by the 
School and -College Division of the 
National Safety Council, was made 
possible through the close coopera- 
tion of representatives of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. 


The Association has directed the 
attention of its member companies to 
the data sheet and is urging that 
they endorse its use in the schools 
located in the areas which they serve. 

The safety data sheets are pre- 
pared by the National Safety Coun- 
cil for the use of teachers who 
require reference material on home 
safety. 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
TO COUNT ACCIDENTS 


The Women’s Division of the St. 
Joseph (Mo.) Safety Council has un- 
dertaken a project in which they are 
attempting to secure accurate and 
complete records on 1,000 home acci- 
dents. 

The procedure being used 
follows: 

The Women’s Division has asked 
for volunteers to work on the proj- 
ect. It will be the function of these 
volunteers to accept a small number 
of report forms, using them to report 
home accidents in their neighbor- 
hood which come to their attention. 

Each volunteer agrees to interview 


is as 
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a member of the family personally 
and secure from him or her the an- 
swers to the questions on the acci- 
dent record form. 

The Women’s Division is also re- 
questing the assistance of doctors, 
nurses, foremen in industrial plants, 
managers of stores, and other key 
persons in the community to assist 
in the project. 

Information secured will be used to 
determine the course that the com- 
munity’s home safety program should 
follow. 


PUBLICATION ADVANCES 
CHILD SAFETY EFFORT 


A recent issue of the trade pub- 
lication, THE EXPLOSIVES ENGI- 
NEER, carried an editorial on acci- 
dents to children in which blasting 
caps were used, and calling attention 
to the efforts of the Institute of 
Makers of Explosives to publicize the 
hazard of handling blasting caps and 
measures to be taken to keep them 
out of the hands of children. 

The editorial cites the cooperation 
of the Institute with Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts, newspapers, radio sta- 
tions, policemen, firemen, county 
agents, and branches of federal and 
state governments. 

The editorial also mentions a 16 
mm. sound film in color which is 
available for showing to_ schools, 
youth organizations and other com- 
munity groups. The film illustrates 
the power of the violent explosion 
which frequently results when a 
blasting cap is mishandled. 

Rules for handling of blasting -caps 
are also stated. We quote: 

“Never let - blasting caps pass 
through your hands without urging 
the receiver to observe these rules: 


























“Don’t store explosives anywhere 
except in a magazine which is clean, 
dry, well ventilated, properly located, 


substantially constructed, and se- 


curely locked. 

“Don’t leave explosives lying around 
where children can get them. 

“For the sake of the children let 
us all try to remember these warn- 
ings and help to save more young 
fingers, hands, and eyes.” 


FACTORS AFFECTING HOMES 
TO BE STUDIED 


The National Conference on Family 
} ife, of which the National Safety 


Council is a member of the sponsor- 
ing committee, is to be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 6, 7, and 8. 
Backed by nearly 100 health, fam- 
ily, children’s, recreational and edu- 
cational associations, the Conference 
will include discussions on the vari- 
ous aspects of family life, including: 
Education; Health and Medical Care; 
Social, Welfare, Guidance and Legal 
Services; Housing, Home Manage- 
ment, and Community Planning; 
Economic Factors; and Inter-Per- 
sonal Relations and Mental Hygiene. 


K.C. ORGANIZES 
HOME SAFETY CLUB 


An enrollment of 100,000 women is 
the goal set for the recently formed 
Kansas City Home Safety Club, an 
organization sponsored by the wom- 
en’s activities committee of the Kan- 
sas City Safety Council. 


The club was originated by Miss 


va Dunham, vice president of the 
) ansas City Safety Council and 


chairman of the women’s activities 
committee. It has as its purpose, 
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“Saving lives through safer homes” 
and endorsements of the club pro- 
gram have already been secured by 
representatives of 84 local women’s 
organizations. 


The project was part of a general 
safety program initiated in the city 
under the guidance of Mayor Wil- 
liam E. Kemp, through the coopera- 
tion of the Safety Council. The week 
of January 10 was set aside as Home 
Safety week and local organizations 
were urged to stress home safety at 
the meeting of their membership 
nearest to that date. 

The only requirement for member- 
ship in the Home Safety Club is will- 
ingness to sign a “safety” pledge. 

The project has attracted city-wide 
attention. 


HOME SAFETY BOOK 
FOR HOME ECONOMISTS 


A handbook on home safety in- 
tended for the use of home econo- 
mists, is soon to be released by the 
New York State Home Economics 
Association in cooperation with the 
Home and Farm Safety Advisory 
Committee of the New York State 
Department of Health. 

The manuscript for the book was 
prepared by the committee on safety 
of the State Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 


DRUG AND ACCIDENT 
RELATIONSHIPS STUDIED 


The effect of drugs and medications 
upon the occurrence of accidents is 
reported to be under study by the 
School of Pharmacology of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and a depart- 
ment of the University of Syracuse. 
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time to remember 


The weather in the region of the 
Great Lakes during the early part of 
January was a reminder of several 
of the reasons why winter months 
are more prolific producers of acci- 
dents than the summer months. Acci- 
dents in the home are no exception. 


The rain, sleet, ice, and snow that 
spread over the northern states as 
far east as the Appalachian moun- 
tains put skids under incautious feet. 
Ice and snow crusted the branches of 
trees, and 50-mile-an-hour' winds 
brought down branches and limbs of 
all sizes, even toppling radio antenna 
presumably constructed to withstand 
the worst the weather had to offer. 


Heavy limbs, sometimes entire 
trees crashed into and through the 
walls and roofs of homes. Electric 
power and telephone wires sagged 
and snapped, presenting scores of 
hazards to precocious children in al- 
most every neighborhood. 


It was a winter season full of haz- 
ards, but it is not possible to know 
now what effect the extreme condi- 
tions had upon the accident totals— 
home or other types. 


It is obviously too late to pass on 
reminders that trees in locations close 
to homes should be examined early 
each fall to find branches likely to be 
blown down in the first high wind. 
It is not too late to ask readers to 
remember that branches split or par- 
tially felled in the early January 
storms may come crashing down in 
the next high wind or during the 
next heavy snow fall. 


Take a look around your premises 
for effects of the storm which may 
constitute hazards in other storms 
before the winter ends. Get them out 
of the way now. 


There is one aspect of the storms 
which should be mentioned. It was 
a result of the failure of power in 
many homes because of broken power 
lines. 


Electric refrigerators, deep freez- 
ers, electric stoves, electric hot water 
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heaters, and electrically controlled 
furnaces — particularly stokers and 
oil burners— went dead in many 
homes. Service personnel in the elec- 
tric utilities were unable to cope 
with the volume of calls and those 
which they could answer were han- 
dled with difficulty because of the 
continuation of the storm over most 
of a full day and two nights. 


Families faced with heatless homes 
resorted to emergency measures. Some 
attempted to burn fuels for which 
their furnaces were not equipped. 
Some made vain attempts to locate 
the break in the power line and, with 
what was probably good fortune, 
failed to find it. Still others appealed 
to neighbors and ran long extension 
cords (perhaps some of the longest 
extension cords ever attempted) 
from house to house to draw current 
from one home still receiving power 
from the electric lines to supply the 
circuits of another house whose 
power supply had failed. 


The most extreme instance of this 
kind to be reported to the National 
Safety Council (via neighborhood 
grapevine) was one extension that 
was plugged into the garage circuit 
of a home still connected to the 
power ‘supply, out the side door of 
the garage, up over a tree limb, 
across the alley to a nail in the roof 
of another garage, and from there 
down through the ‘doors opening into 
the alley to where it was plugged 
into the garage light socket. This 
extension, reported to consist of seven 
separate extension cords (two of 
which kept pulling apart in the 
wind), carried the current to light 
the house, run the refrigerator, and 
operate the furnace stoker. The por- 
tion of the extension crossing the 
alley was held high enough to clear 
automobile tops by means of two 
clothesline props nailed to the fence 
on either side of the alley. 


Such ingenuity should’ deserve 
something or other— but it isn’t 


safe!!! 
REVIEW 
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HOME ECONOMISTS CAN 


Qrovcr HOME SAFETY 
(Continued from page 5) 


lease of steam to zero pressure be- 
fore removing the cover. 

In deep-fat-frying of potatoes we 
call attention to the kind of kettle 
which is used—one which is deep 
enough so that the fat will not boil 
or spatter out of it. Also, we explain 
the necessity for drying foods thor- 
oughly before placing them in deep 
fat. 

Another example—a demonstration 
of the baking of a cheese soufflé or 
a custard, which is baked in a2 cas- 
serole placed in a pan of hot water, 
can teach a very important safety 
lesson. After the soufflé or custard 
is baked, we lift it from the pan and 
remove it from the oven, leaving the 
pan of water in the oven until it is 
cold before removing it. In this way, 
we explain, we eliminate the danger 
of a serious scald, if by chance the 
water spills while we are carrying it. 

Perhaps the liberal use of such 
safety tips in material prepared by 


~®: economists in business will help 
to teach enough women to be safe so 


that 5,700 people won’t meet death 
in their kitchens this year-—-so that 
850,000 will not be injured. We can 
all work together to make home a 
safer and more enjoyable place in 
which to live. 


HOW TO MAKE A 
HOME SAFETY FILM 

(Continued from page 7) 
hand, be quite liberal with your long 
shots and medium close ups. Visit 
the motion picture and note how pro- 
ducers handle their photography. 
Remember that people pay money to 
see the results of the Hollywood 
planning and work. You want people 
to want to see your production. 

And the script—be cautious with 
it. Don’t get wordy. Keep it simple, 
use everyday conversational words. 

Of course you will want plenty of 
punch lines here and there, but not 
more than one every 30 seconds. It 


would be awful to sit through a 
@:: consisting wholly of emphatic 
punch lines. Refer again to your 


theater experience. There is always 
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a comic cartoon. Don’t neglect the 
humorous angle. 

Now for the sordid details. Costs 
and stuff. For the most part this will 
depend upon your community and 
how eager your volunteers are to 
participate in your project ... but 
there is always the film. 

Miniature color transparencies — 
slides to the uninitiated—will cost 
approximately 15 cents each, devel- 
oped. You will need photo-flash bulbs 
for any indoor shots, these cost from 
15 to 50 cents each, depending upon 
how large an area must be covered 
by the light. Your camera club can 
help with such details. Your photog- 
rapher may prefer to work with flood 
lights, in which case your expenses 
will be considerably less for all in- 
door shots. 

You can estimate that you will 
need from 100 to possibly 130 pic- 
tures for a ten minute production. 
You may have to shoot from 250 to 
300 pictures in order to get the re- 
quired number of good ones. 

Perhaps this sounds expensive, but 
how many people are going to see 
this film, anchored to their seats, 
waiting with bated breaths for the 
next scene? Well, divide that figure 
into your production costs. Will it 
be cheaper to send a booklet? 


SNEAKY KILLERS 
(Continued from page 10) 
practice. A can with spout, with 
both filling hole and spout securely 
closed, will make it harder for baby 
to drink the kerosene. 

2. A better procedure is to keep 
all kerosene supplies locked up, 
preferably in a garage or other 
outbuilding. 

3. Keep kerosene-soaked mate- 
rial away from children (one 
reported fatality involved the suck- 
ing of kerosene from a paint 
brush). 

4. Keep the little children out of 
the kitchen, particularly if you 
have a kerosene stove. 

If those precautions seem onerous, 
it is worth remembering that of the 
530 reported cases mentioned above, 
18 per cent caused death. 
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Safety in the home — the 
school—on your neighborhood 
streets IS YOUR RESPONSI- 
BILITY. . . 


The lives of more than 83,000 men, women, and children de- 
pend on how YOU fulfill this obligation. 

But you will find that accident prevention is more than 
responsibility . . . it is a satisfying privilege to know that yot 


have a role in educating your neighbors, friends, and associates 
in the SAFETY KNOW HOW that will curb needless accidental 
deaths. 

WHAT CAN YOU DO? 

Nothing . . . absolutely nothing unless you—a leader in your 
local service clubs and organizations become accident conscious 

safety wise. Acquaint yourself with the real facts. Learn the 
safety precautions that, if heeded, could all but eliminate this 
dreadful waste of human life. 

A FREE copy of the monthly magazine PUBLIC SAFETY 
plus information on how you can actively participate in the 
safety movement is yours for the asking. Address Public Safety 
Division, National Safety Council . . . TODAY! 





